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THE POSITION OF DEAN OF WOMEN 
GERTRUDE S. MARTIN, PH.D. 


Forty years ago there were in the United States about a half- 
dozen institutions of higher learning that admitted men and 
women on an equal footing. Oberlin; Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, where the admission of women had produced so 
marked an effect on the college community that, as someone re- 
marked, “College students were called gentlemen first in Antioch” ; 
Earlham College, a Friends’ school; Indiana State University ; 
Boston . University ; Swarthmore, and the University of Missouri 
—all these had opened their doors before 1870. In that year 
public opinion prevailed upon a by no means thoroughly convinced 
board of regents to open them at the University of Michigan. 

Before taking so radical a step the regents had sought advice. 
They turned to the prominent educators of the day—men con- 
nected for the most part with the venerable institutions of learning 
in the older states. 


The result [wrote Andrew D. White three or four years later, when 
the same question came up at Cornellf was what might have been expected. 
It was as if the Japanese authorities, aroused to the necessity of railroads 
and telegraphs, had corresponded with eminent Chinese philosophers re- 
garding the ethics of the subject, instead of sending persons to observe the 
workings of railroads and telegraphs where they are already in use. Of 
course the majority of the responses to that committee were overwhelmingly 
against the admission of women. It was declared to be “contrary to nature,” 
“likely to produce confusion,” “dangerous,” “at variance with the ordinances 
of God”; in short, every argument that a mandarin would be sure to evolve 
from his interior consciousness against a railroad or a telegraph, which he 
had never seen, these correspondents reproduced against a system of edu- 
cation which they had never tried. 


The arguments of the “antis” of that day sound curiously anti- 
quated now in connection with the question of coeducation, yet 
curiously modern and familiar in connection with other more recent 
and still unsettled questions. One cannot help wondering whether 
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another forty years—but that, as Kipling says, is another story. 
Whatever the next forty years may bring, the past forty have 
seen the struggle for the higher education of women completely 
fought out. Conditions have mightily changed in the educational 
world. When the colleges opened their doors in the autumn of 
1870, there were less than a dozen, of strictly collegiate rank, that 
were open to women, only seven or eight of them coeducational, 
and these more or less grudgingly so; while the handful of women 
who sought training there were looked at not a little askance, 
as indubitably “strong-minded” at least, possibly worse. The other 
day when the annual hegira to the colleges took place, this little 
company, now purged of its oddity and grown thoroughly respect- 
able, had swelled to an army 50,000 strong, which disposed itself 
in 462 institutions of collegiate rank, 349 of them coeducational; 
and no one even whispered that their conduct was “contrary to 
nature” or at “variance with the ordinances of God.” Instead they 
were invited to share equally with their brothers the accumulated 
treasures of these repositories of learning; nay, more, they were 
met at the doors of all but a few of these institutions by a special 
official, whose very existence bears witness to the wish on the 
part of the colleges to be more than merely just to the woman 
student. 

With a few isolated exceptions, the position of dean of women 
in our colleges and universities is a phenomenon so recent that it 
ought not to surprise us if we find in some quarters the widest 
variety of opinion as to the significance of the office, in others a 
general vagueness. I myself remember when it began to be “good 
form” among the colleges to appoint a dean of women. I am 
sure that it was the University of Chicago that really made it 
fashionable, though her dean of women was by no means the 
first. I was an undergraduate at the University of Michigan when 
the Minerva-like birth of the Chicago institution first startled 
and then dismayed us, as we saw her dangling her golden bait 
enticingly and too often successfully before the eyes of our ablest 
and most popular professors. When we heard of the appointment 
of a dean of women, discussion waxed warmly indignant. We 
resented that Chicago dean of women as an unwarrantable criti- 
cism of the conduct of college women in general. In our self- 
sufficiency we could conceive of only one possible function for a 
dean of women—a disciplinary function; and we were very certain 
that we needed no disciplining. Even that conception of the office, 
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however, sophomoric as it was, was less inadequate than that of 
the lady who remarked, on hearing of the appointment of an 
acquaintance to a deanship of women, “But she is the last person 
I should have thought of for an ornamental position like that” ; 
or the not altogether dissimilar idea of the Chicago newspaper 
reporter, who last winter headed his account of the conference of 
deans, from which all reporters were excluded, with the eye- 
arresting caption, “How to Court a Co-ed.” I have wondered 
ever since whether that reporter’s revenge was intentional or 
merely fortuitous. 

At the beginning of the last college year there was thrust into 
my hands quite unexpectedly the task of the supervision of the 
women in Cornell University. [Ill-prepared for the work and 
utterly lacking technical information concerning it, I resorted to 
the time-worn but still effective device of the questionnaire in order 
to extract the desired information from those who knew more 
about it than I did. It was by no means the primary purpose 
of the questionnaire to elicit information concerning the position 
of dean of women. The inquiry attempted rather to cover the 
whole question of the supervision of women and dealt only inci- 
dentally with the deanship of women. Its primary purpose was 
the practical one of seeking guidance for my own work from that 
of others. When the returns began to come in, however, I found 
that they contained so much information, that was to me new and 
interesting concerning the position of dean of women, that I ven- 
tured to think that it might not be wholly uninteresting to others. 
I hope it goes without saying that this does not profess to be an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject. My information, gathered, 
2s I have said, only incidentally, is inadequate as to some points 
and wholly lacking as to others. If I am able to construct from 
it a fairly accurate description of the office as it exists in our 
coeducational colleges and universities today, and if such descrip- 
tion can be made to serve as the basis for any fruitful discussion 
of the true ideal of the office, I shall be content. 

The questionnaire was sent to 68 coeducational institutions of 
presumably collegiate rank. To this, 59 returns were made, but 
of these it seemed wise to throw out 4 because of the small 
number of women in attendance. Of the 55 considered, none had 
fewer than 100 women and only 8 had fewer than 200. 

The questions asked concerning this office, though not in this 
order, were as follows: 
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1. Have you a dean of women, or an officer performing the usual func- 
tions of the dean of women under some other title? 

2. How long has the office existed in your institution? 

3. Before the appointment of your dean of women was there any special 
supervision of women students? If so, of what sort? 

4. What degree of academic recognition does your dean of women 
receive, i.e., is she a member of the university faculty or does she hold 
merely a lectureship or an instructorship, giving her no place on the faculty? 

5. What compensation does she receive? 

6. Has she an academic as well as an administrative function? Does she 
act merely as adviser to the women in academic matters or does she also 
give instruction in the university? 

7. What are the functions assigned to her by your board of trustees 
or other controlling body of the university? 

8. What, more specifically, are the most important undertakings in 
behalf of the women actually performed or administered by her? 

Of these the first three, as you will probably notice, are merely 
historical; the next two deal with the academic position of the 
office; and the other three with the closely related subject of its 
function. 

The replies to the first question would seem to indicate that 
the necessity for the appointment of such an official has been 
very generally felt. Out of the 55 institutions considered, 11 
only report no dean of women. Of these 11, 4 are located in 
large cities, and the majority of their women students are “day” 
students, resident in their own homes. Of the remaining 7, one 
is a Friends’ school with careful supervision of its women students, 
though without a dean of women; I is very young, is just build- 
ing a dormitory, and is about to provide for supervision of its 
women ; 2 have supervision through committees of faculty women ; 
1 has no dean, but in the opinion of the Registrar, who made 
the return, it ought to have; and 2 only returned an unblushing 
“No,” without explanations or apologies. 

Only 29 of the 44 institutions reporting the existence of the 
office seemed to possess information as to the length of time for 
which it had existed. The average age of the office as indicated 
by these 29 replies is something over nine years. Four of these 
colleges, to be sure—Knox College, Oberlin, Swarthmore, and 
Northwestern—have had deans of women for more than double 
that period, but in the great majority of cases, the office has been 
created within the last ten years. 

It should nat, however, be inferred from this that there had 
been no previous attempt at the supervision of women students. 
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Of the 35 institutions replying to this question, 15 only reported 
no previous supervision of any kind. In the other 20 cases the 
dean of women succeeded either committees of women faculty 
members or individual women called variously wardens, precep- 
tresses, lady principals, lady assistants, etc. In some of these 
cases the creation of the office meant nothing more than a change 
of title. In others it brought with it essential changes in function 
and significance. 

The title almost universally in use for the office is that of 
Dean of Women. Four institutions, however, have preferred 
rather the title of Adviser of Women, though in three of them 
this difference in title indicates absolutely no difference in academic 
rank or in function. In the fourth case the Adviser of Women 
performs all the usual functions of a dean of women, but the office 
receives no academic recognition of any kind. 

The question concerning the degree of academic recognition 
accorded the office brought more detailed information as to exact 
academic rank, and revealed a much greater uniformity of usage 
among the colleges than might have been expected. To the ques- 
tion concerning membership in the faculty, 36 replies were re- 
ceived, 3 institutions only reporting negatively. These were the 
University of Arkansas; Grove City College at Grove City, Pa.; 
and Cornell University. Cornell is therefore the only great co- 
educational institution in the country today that refuses academic 
recognition to the office; that denies, in other words, that the 
office has an academic function or performs an academic service. 
Practically all of the institutions comparable with her in rank 
make their dean of women not only a member of the university 
faculty, but a member of the faculty of every college in the uni- 
versity in which women are registered, as well as a member of 
the highest administrative council of the faculty, composed of the 
heads of colleges and called variously the Senate, the Committee 
on University Policy, the Executive Council, the Administrative 
Council, etc. 

Twenty-two of the institutions volunteered information as to 
the exact academic rank held by the dean of women. In 6 of 
them she holds only an instructorship, 5 of these small and com- 
paratively feeble institutions, the sixth is a very youthful western 
university. Of the remaining deans of women 7 are assistant 
professors, I is an associate professor, 7 are full professors, and 
in one case the exact rank is left undefined, though on academic 
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occasions the dean of women is placed with the deans of the 
colleges. 

The salary of these officers, which may also be taken as an 
approximate indication of academic standing, varies from “merely 
nominal” to $3,000 per year. In three cases the reply came that 
the salary is the same as would be given a man of like academic 
rank. The average salary, as computed from the 31 replies re- 
ceived, is something over $1,700. In institutions having a regis- 
tration of 350 women or more it is something over $2,000. 

In formulating the questions concerning the functions of the 
dean of women my object was to discover if possible what con- 
ception of the office was entertained by the boards of trustees 
or other appointing authorities, and what interpretation had been 
put by the appointees themselves upon the duties assigned them. 
Judging from the replies, these questions were poorly formu- 
lated and were not sufficiently searching; but they were supple- 
mented to some extent by additional correspondence with some of 
these officers. 

Twenty-six replies were received to the question concerning 
the definition of the function of the office by boards of trustees 
or other controlling bodies in the institutions. None of these 
ventured beyond the most general terms in the attempt at defi- 
nition. Thirteen of them either simply created the office and 
rested content or added that the officer should have general super- 
vision of the women students. In 2 cases the office was ap- 
parently regarded as primarily disciplinary in its nature, the only 
function assigned being “general oversight of the conduct of the 
women students.” In II cases general oversight over social rela- 
tions received specific mention; in 3 cases general supervision of 
health was added; and in 3 general supervision over academic 
work. If the 26 replies may be taken as representative, the appar- 
ent inference would be that in the opinion of the appointing bodies 
the office is an administrative one, whose primary function is 
social or disciplinary (I am not sure that the two are distinct), 
and only secondarily, if at all, academic. Yet there are sufficiently 
clear indications that this conception of the office has seemed 
to the governing boards not altogether adequate; witness the 
attempts to enhance its academic importance by requiring of the 
incumbent high scholastic attainments, by assigning to her a 
greater or less amount of actual teaching, and by making her a 
member of the faculty, and in many cases of important committees 
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and high administrative councils. There is an obvious, yet ap- 
parently not clearly perceived, lack of logic in making the highest 
academic attainment an indispensable qualification for an office 
whose primary function is of such a nature that a wise woman 
of adequate social training, even though possessed of very ordinary 
scholastic qualifications, could probably perform its duties more 
satisfactorily than could a scholar. 

Even more interesting, however, than any theories more or less 
dimly discernible upon the mental horizon of governing boards 
concerning the nature of the office is the revelation of its actual 
performance as shown in the replies to the question concerning the 
work of instruction and the other specific undertakings in behalf 
of the women students performed or administered by the deans. 
The question “Shall deans teach?” is down for discussion at the 
conference of deans which is to follow these meetings of the 
Association. It may be helpful to that discussion to know the 
actual status of affairs among the colleges in this particular. 
Thirty-seven institutions sent replies to the question “Does your 
dean of women give instruction?” 25 of them affirmative. Of 
the 12 deans reported as not teaching, 4 are in large state univer- 
sities with an attendance of women ranging from 750 to 1,500. 
In these cases it seems reasonable to suppose that the large 
amount of administrative work required precludes teaching. Of 
the other 8 institutions, 4, at least, are small colleges, in which, 
judging from the description of the duties performed, the office 
is really that of house-chaperon or house-mother, though the 
title of dean has been given to it. It is fair to infer that the 
opinion is pretty generally held, on whatever ground it may be 
based, that it is desirable that the dean of women should give 
instruction. 

The list of other undertakings in behalf of the women students, 
performed by the deans of women, is a long one. It includes, first 
of all, complete supervision of the social life. This means in 
some cases the actual work of chaperonage; in all cases, at least 
responsibility for that work. It means also in some cases actual 
headship of a university dormitory; in others, responsibility for 
the selection and direction of the actual heads. It means also 
general control over the activities of social clubs or organizations 
of every kind among women students. 

Analysis of the information concerning this work of social 
supervision yields the following results. Of the 44 institutions 
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reporting the existence of the office of dean, 30 reported also the 
existence of dormitories owned and managed by the institution. 
In 17 of these cases the dean of women is resident in the dormi- 
tory, though in no instance does she perform housekeeping duties. 
Of the 44 deans of women under consideration, 18, if the descrip- 
tion of the duties actually performed by them as deans is to be 
regarded as at all complete, have either a social function only or 
a social function combined with such disciplinary work as neces- 
sarily arises from the headship of a dormitory. “Actually per- 
formed by them as deans,’ I say; for though nearly all of those 
18 women are giving instruction, some, doubtless, of the very 
highest quality, there is no inherent connection between their work 
as teachers and their work as deans. In some cases the work 
of teaching has been superadded to the work of “deaning” (if 
I may coin a word) in what seems to me a vain attempt to give 
the office an academic function and consequent academic weight; 
in others, a teacher already on the instructing staff has been 
selected, doubtless because of proved fitness for it, for this very 
necessary work of social supervision. The problem is, if you add 
a teaching function to the work of the chaperon or house-mother 
or vice versa, is the result a deanship of women? 

Closely allied with the task of social supervision is the work 
carried on by most of the deans for securing proper housing con- 
ditions where no dormitories exist or where they are inadequate. 
This consists in the inspection and approval, particularly as to 
social arrangements, chaperonage, etc., of women’s lodging houses, 
club houses, and fraternity houses; and the execution of the rule, 
now very general in coeducational institutions, that women students 
shall live only in “approved” houses. In addition the dean of 
women is expected to keep herself constantly informed as to health 
conditions among the women; she must be ready to advise all 
who come to her about personal, social, or academic matters; in 
not a few cases she conducts an employment bureau for the benefit 
of self-supporting students; she writes recommendations for posi- 
tions upon graduation; and she conducts practically all correspond- 
ence with parents concerning the health, manners, morals, and 
academic work of her charges. 

The list is a little appalling when one writes it all out. It 
may seem ungracious to suggest that an office which is doing so 
many and such necessary things and doing them so well is never- 
theless not living up to the full measure of its opportunity; to 
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pass upon workers so conscientious the sentence, “This ought 
ye to have done and not to have left the other undone.” Yet 
it is manifest, I think, that if this list of the “doings of the 
deans” furnishes anything like a true picture of what the office 
actually achieves, it affords small justification for the rigid re- 
quirement of high scholastic attainment on the one hand, or the 
demand for high academic position on the other. 

To require, as nearly all coeducational institutions of the first 
rank do, that the dean of women shall have proved herself first 
of all a scholar, is surely to imply that the primary function of 
the office is academic; but is it? Most of the deans of women, as 
we Saw, are teaching; but are they deans because they are teach- 
ing or are they teaching because they are deans? Is not the 
teaching function, as it is exercised by most of the deans of women 
in the country today, a sort of “sop to Cerberus,” given either 
because of a feeling that it is not well that the relation of the 
office to the students should be too largely a disciplinary one; 
or because of a feeling that even the disciplinary relation cannot 
efficiently be maintained unless the dignity of the office be en- 
hanced by giving it some measure of academic weight; or because 
of a desire to justify the scholastic requirement imposed upon the 
candidate? And is it not also true that, a few exceptional cases 
aside, the teaching work of the deans of women has been to some 
extent a work of supererogation and has been so regarded by 
the men of the faculty? There are a few cases in which women 
faculty members of already assured academic position have been 
selected to render the service of dean of women to their institu- 
tions; there are a few others in which a newly appointed dean 
has been able to offer work in a field not before adequately repre- 
sented in the curriculum; these are fortunate; but is it not true 
that in too many cases the only field in which the dean is prepared 
to give instruction is one already adequately covered by men 
at work in the department, who will in all probability, and no 
doubt rightly, regard her teaching function with more or less 
of tolerant condescension, as a matter doubtless of administrative 
but by no means of academic importance? And is not her teach- 
ing function, where it exists, the only portion of her work, as 
described in the replies to these questions, that is primarily and 
directly educational? Leaving the teaching function out of account 
then, what is there in the character of the rest of her work on 
which she can reasonably base a claim for more or less exalted 
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academic rank? In her capacity as “guide, philosopher, and 
friend” she is performing for the women a function which finds 
its almost perfect counterpart in the work to be performed for 
the men by the official recently appointed or about to be appointed 
in one or two of our leading universities with the title of Proctor. 

Is not the title Dean of Women then a misnomer, an unjusti- 
fiable boast? And should we not strip the office of its pretensions 
and make it humbler and more honest? One or two voices out of 
the West answer “Yes” to that question. In Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, there is no dean of women—only an official 
called a proctor, who acts as head of the dormitory and as social 
and personal adviser to the women students. And from the 
more distant West, the president of one of the newer state uni- 
versities, clear-sighted enough to perceive the incongruity, sug- 
gests also the adoption of this remedy. “To me,” he writes, 
“the title of Dean of Women is ponderous for the position. She 
is but an instructor in the faculty with a special function as 
adviser of women students, and this almost wholly on social and 
personal matters. Except for the current fashion, I should call 
this officer an ‘adviser.’ ” 

So be it. If this is the only function that the governing board 
of her institution wishes or will permit her to perform, or if it 
is the only one that she is capable of performing, by all means 
call her not a dean; call her a proctor, or an adviser, or a house- 
mother, or what-not. But, again, is it? As the replies to my 
questions show, only one institution of the first rank (my- own 
university—and it may have its reasons) declares by its attitude 
toward the office that it believes it incapable of rendering an 
academic service. In all other institutions of similar rank the 
barriers, so far as I can see, are down. “The world is all before 
her, where to choose,’ and the dean of women may make her 
position whatever she is capable of making it. 

Can she make it more than merely ornamental? Can she do 
something better than give directions as to “how to court a 
co-ed”? Can she do a work more directly educational than that 
of housing and feeding her charges comfortably and of safeguard- 
ing their health and morals? Do not misunderstand me. These 
services are necessary and important. They must be done, and 
not done perfunctorily either, but with a full appreciation of their 
educational significance. But they are after all only preliminary; 
and if she stops here she stops short of the performance of her 
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primary function as dean of women. And that function is— 
what? I answer the question with another. Why call her a dean 
at all unless her function is at least comparable with that of other 
officers bearing the same title? What is the function of a dean 
of a college? What is the ground for his appointment? Is 
it not based on the supposition that he knows better than his 
colleagues the educational needs of the particular class of students 
seeking instruction in his college, and on the hope that he will 
find ways of meeting those needs effectively? He is expected to 
know at all times the trend of education in his special field, 
to keep abreast of all modern movements, and, with the advice 
and co-operation of his faculty, to find means for adapting his 
curriculum to the needs of the individual student on the one hand, 
and the demands of the profession for which his college is a train- 
ing school, on the other. He may be a specialist with a microscopic 
knowledge of some particular corner of his field, or he may not. 
In any case, he must have a firm grasp on the whole educational 
problem in his field. 

It seems clear to me that in the great coeducational universities 
today there is urgent need of deans of women—truly such—who 
shall perform in behalf of women students—a special class with 
special educational needs—a function closely parallel to that of 
the deans of the colleges. It is only a little while since the edu- 
cational world began to grow conscious that women students do 
after all, by the very fact of sex, constitute a special class with 
special educational needs. In my undergraduate days to have 
harbored such a sentiment would have been mere treason to one’s 
sex. In those days there was no catering to feminine tastes, 
no consulting of feminine needs, at the intellectual feast. 
The tables were spread for men and one took what 
was offered or condemned one’s self to intellectual star- 
vation. So we fell to manfully, too hungry to know or care 
whether the food offered was perfectly adapted to our needs, intent 
only on proving that we could digest it, believing thereby to estab- 
lish beyond dispute our right to a place at the feast. Well, we 
have proved it and our right is established. No one wishes now 
to drive us away entirely; and only a small, if somewhat clam- 
orous, minority would like to have us eat at a separate table. 
And now we begin to grow critical. Our first sharp hunger is 
appeased. We no longer snatch greedily at everything that comes 
our way. We begin to realize that upon our choice of intellectual 
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diet here depends directly our social efficiency in the immediate 
hereafter. Yet we must choose from the table spread by men 
and for men with an eye almost wholly single to the needs of 
men. We need an intellectual dietitian. 

Here, if anywhere, it seems to me, the dean of women finds 
her true function—a function which, adequately performed, jus- 
tifies both her title and the high academic position generally 
accorded her. She must be not merely a scholar, but an edu- 
cator with expert knowledge of her particular educational field. 
She must have the seeing eye and the understanding heart where 
the training of women is concerned. She must know the whole 
field of opportunity open to the educated woman and the demands 
which life will make upon her; and she must be able to adapt 
a man-made curriculum to the special needs of the woman student 
in such a way as to make it yield the largest possible amount 
of training for women’s special work. Nor can she stop here. 
She should be—if she is fulfilling her function she will be—the 
most powerful influence in her institution working toward the 
widening of men’s thoughts in the matter of the education of 
women; toward securing for them what in simple truth does 
not even yet exist, equality of opportunity in the colleges, by the 
building up of courses and schools designed to meet their special 
needs, such as already exist for the men. 

She is no mere dream-woman, this ideal dean whom I have 
been describing. Here and there in the academic world she is 
quietly at work, sounding no trumpets before her, calmly certain 
that her powers are adequate to her task, and never fretting at 
the barriers which ignorance or deep-rooted prejudice throw in 
her way and which she gently removes or quietly goes around. 
May the Providence that watches over the welfare of nations 
send us more of such women! 

I cannot resist the temptation to read to you in closing a de- 
scription of “The Perfect Head-Mistress,” submitted to a British 
educational journal some years ago in competition for a prize 
offered for the best essays in imitation of some of the great 
British essayists. It is entitled “The Perfect Head-Mistress” after 
Bacon. 


She hath the gift of sympathy, which the Grecians call a fellow-feeling. 
She remembereth the name and condition of every person about her, and 
she showeth an interest in them all. She comprehendeth all nature; she 
hath no contempt for any. Therefore all are attracted to her, and place 
their trust in her. 
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She is, like the Divine Providence, slow to anger. She considereth that 
she also is mortal, and therefore liable to error; but her subordinates 
doubt it. 

She hath very pretty manners. Being in a figure royal, she is royally 
gracious. For she forgetteth herself in the desire to set at ease them that 
come to her. 

To live near her is an inspiration. For there is none that would show 
any but his best work in her presence, since she herself giveth always of 
her best. 

She is not equally well skilled in all subjects, having had no more than 
the common span of time in which to perfect the gifts of her intellect. Yet 
she knoweth the difficulties of all her underlings; her counsel is wise; she 
is quick to discern between the ways that are good and them that be indif- 
ferent or naughty. 

To all she is easy of approach, and most easy to the perplexed in spirit. 
She hath an unending patience, and so great a compassion for dullness, 
though it be far removed from the nimbleness of her own mind, that even 
the dullest do not fear to speak of their troubles to her. She is as a 
Mother Confessor to every anxious soul. From that chamber which she 
calleth her confessional the sad go away comforted, the ignorant wiser, 
the slothful inspired, the rebellious disciplined. 

She remembereth that the feminine body is made chiefly, though not 
altogether, of flesh and blood, which are but frail materials; she hath con- 
sidered, with a sigh, that flesh at its best is but weak; and she asketh of 
human nature no more than it is able to perform. 

She is a born administratrix. She marshalleth her forces even as a 
skillful general; she perceiveth the several capacities of her captains. She 
discovereth to each that talent which lay hid, as it were, in a napkin, and 
showeth him its proper use. But, while she exalteth the humble and en- 
ableth him to do that good work which he would have left undone, she 
also putteth down from his seat too towering self-esteem; and this also 
she achieveth with that gentleness which causeth the great ones, though 
abashed, to give her even more gratitude than the others. 

She is of them that know well to rule, for that they have in their own 
youth practiced to obey. They then that follow her do this of love even 
more than of duty; they know no weariness in her service, nor are any of 
her commands hard on them. 

She loveth little children. 

She knoweth men, manners, and cities; she hath a wide and various 
experience, and this she putteth to an excellent use. She esteemeth that 
which is trivial at its right value; and concerneth herself not overmuch 
about the anise and cumin; yet will she astonish the unthinking when she 
showeth that from a matter, seeming to them but small, there depend great 
issues. 

Yet is she of a sanguine humour. Therefore they that be about her will 
also be sanguine. And that which is done is done with spirit, and the 
burden of learning groweth light to bear. .The sound of laughter is 
about her chambers; in them is acquired that good gift of courage; they 
that learn of her go forth ready to encounter the sorrows of this life. 

She looketh forward into the future, and perceiveth that the young 
maidens about her will in a brief space be women. Therefore she holdeth 
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not altogether by fluxions and the oratio obliqua, nor even by the paintings 
of Botticelli and the works of Ulrici and Gervinus. She will have her 
maidens to be honest, of good report, as truthful as their own glasses, of 
a perfect courtesy and modesty, a constant thoughtfulness for all the weak 
and distressed, and of a saving common-sense. These virtues she alloweth 
in season and out of season, and more by example than precept; for she 
hath gone by the advice of a wise poet, and “in her own heart let them 
first keep school.” 


She hath withal a singular humility. Though there be in her a clearer 
insight and a riper knowledge than in any that come to her, nevertheless 
she speaketh as one who knoweth that she is yet at the beginning of 
knowledge, and herself seeketh counsel of all, for she perceiveth there is 
none but can tell us that of which we are still ignorant, and which it would 
profit us to know. 


Perpetuity by generation she hath none, yet her spiritual children, and 
their children after them, shall rise up and call her blessed. Salomon, I 
am sure, saith, Mulier gratiosa inveniet gloriam; and again, Fortitudo et 
decor indumentum eius et ridebit in die novissimo. 


THE RELATION OF COLLEGE TEACHING TO RESEARCH 


MARY WHITON CALKINS 
Wellesley College 


Eprtorrat Note.—The following paper is a condensation of a part of Miss Calkins’ dis- 
cussion of the subject before the recent convention of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
at Denver. 


I cannot help saying a word, speaking from my own experience, 
of the tremendous value in making a student interested in the 
subject as such. As soon as one does that, as soon as the student 
is interested in the subject for itself, and not primarily in its 
applications, so soon one has the embryo investigator. I believe 
that the value to students, not of research necessarily, but of the 
research attitude, is very great, and similarly I know this also by 
experience in teaching in a college that is primarily an undergraduate 
school but which for some years has certainly encouraged graduate 
study. I must say, therefore, from my own experience, that the 
stimulus given by the graduate students in the department to 
undergraduate students in the same department is something very 
real and very vital. It may not be good for the graduate to study 
with the undergraduate student, but it is very good for the under- 
graduates to study with the graduate students. 

Again, the investigator may be helped greatly by his teaching. I 
do not think that it is a one-sided relation. I know, of course, that 
there are investigators whose researches at least must be pursued 
in a sort of isolation. But I do believe that the renewed spirit 
for research contributed by the fact that the investigator stops to 
teach is not inconsiderable. 
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There should be—and this is important—great insistence on 
teaching as opposed to lecturing. The lecture system is a system 
whose main virtue is that it is economical. Of course the lecture 
is an admirable summing-up method, and it is even an admirable 
way of giving fundamental information, a sort of a starter for 
people, but it is not teaching, and if the issue is between exclusive 
lecturing combined with investigation, or teaching without investi- 
gation, then I should have to vote for the former, but I have seen it is 
not the issue. But for those of us who have not the money for 
Princetonian and Oxfordian systems, there are certain possible 
compromises. For example, there is the lessening of the number 
of courses that we offer, and there is the alternation of courses so 
that within a group of years a number of courses will be given, 
but that not all be given at one time. Even in the small college but 
one elementary course might advantageously be taken, and then 
perhaps a very advanced course, or one elementary and one inter- 
mediate and one very advanced in place of perhaps several inter- 
mediate courses each numbering, we will say, a dozen students. 

There is a good deal to be done with what may be called the 
group conference, granting a rather large lecture course, if the 
students in that course can be divided into really small groups and 
can be gathered together at least once a week by competent people, 
not to go on, but to discuss the material of the week’s informal 
lectures with frequent exercises. In this way much of the personal 
teaching feature may be introduced into courses that still partake 
a great deal of the large course method. I consider it essential to 
the success of such a plan that the main teacher in the course con- 
stantly meet with the leaders of those conferences. It is possible 
to make from rather a large group of hearers something more than 
mere listeners to a lecture. Quite a good many people, if you take 
them in the right way and stir them up quite vigorously, can be 
made to enter actively into a class exercise. In other words, I do 
not believe that, because the students that meet number fifty or 
seventy-five, or even a hundred, necessarily one has to lecture 
to them. I think that one may lecture for a while, and notice some- 
body that looks interested and ask for a question, and then ask 
a question of one’s own, and that one may beforehand state subjects 
that will come up for discussion and so on. These you see are all 
methods of compromise, methods by which the college teacher who 
is interested in his students and interested also in investigation may 
save some time and energy for the purpose. This leads me to say 
that we ought to distinguish two forms of research that may be 
carried on within the college, the research of the graduate student, 
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and in cases where that is not practical, the research of the in- 
structor, which he carries on with only a possibly incidental assist- 
ance from his students. With reference to the graduate students, 
I recognize the objections brought forward to investigation in the 
college outside of the interests of the graduate students. I deprecate 
very much indeed the practice (which of course is not at all exclu- 
sively that of the colleges) of having the larger part of the gradu- 
ate students’ work simply that of the undergraduate courses. It 
seems to me, however, that Mr. Flexner entirely overlooks the fact 
that different students listening to the same lecture may make use 
of material that they gain in very different ways. Furthermore, it 
seems to me entirely feasible that the instructor should have separate 
meetings, if he wishes, for graduate courses with the graduate stu- 
dents. I do not believe graduate work should be undertaken where 
there is not room or time for the formal and regular meetings 
of graduate students in groups, and singly with their instructors. 
Of course in our advanced laboratory work that is done. Every 
laboratory instructor works singly with his advanced students. 


And finally it seems to me that it may be a college policy that 
departments shall neither be hindered nor forced into graduate 
work. There are departments which for one reason or another are 
better equipped for carrying it out. For instance, there are de- 
partments which have exceptionally good library material, often 
in even rather small colleges. There are departments which have 
exceptional laboratory opportunities. It seems to me that graduate 
work carried out by a few departments, and not at all necessarily 
by all departments, is often a more practical college idea. None the 
less, I hope I have not appeared to you as an advocate of graduate 
work at any cost. This I am not, both in the interests of the graduate 
work and interests of the undergraduate work. I do believe, how- 
ever, that even where graduate work is not possible, an instructor 
may very wisely and very profitably carry on pieces of investigation 
and research, even intrusting certain parts of the work under 
supervision to his undergraduate students, to their very great profit. 

It should be added that there is a very great responsibility resting 
on the college instructor who undertakes advanced work, either for 
himself or for his students, but I am sure by observation of what 
has been done by some instructors and some students that investiga- 
tions, if modest enough in their scope, or if prolonged over quite 
long periods of years, so that one year may take up the work un- 
finished in another, may be profitable as well for the learner as for 
the teacher. 
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